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THE  TASK  OF  TOMORROW  IN  AFRICA 

By  J.  M.  Springer 

Prior  to  the  war  Africa  was  merely  in  the  fringe 
of  the  thinking  of  the  world  at  large. 

The  last  half  century  witnessed  a  great  awaken¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  commercial  groups  as  to  the 
value  of  Africa  as  a  source  of  raw  material  and 
a  market  for  their  manufactured  goods. 

Political  allotment  or  seizure  of  the  entire  con¬ 
tinent  proceeded  apace  and  was  completed  in  1885. 
Germany  coming  late  upon  the  scene  as  a  world 
power  with  colonial  possessions,  jostled,  pushed 
and  shoved,  and  effected  several  readjustments  of 
boundaries  for  her  advantage. 

The  outbreak  and  progress  of  the  war,  reveal¬ 
ing  Germany’s  scheme  for  a  Mittel-Africa,  if  not 
an  All-Africa,  Empire,  precipitated  Africa  and 
African  interests  into  the  very  center  of  world 
concern  and  world  thinking. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  next  after  the  steps  leading  to  the 
formation  of  a  League  of  Nations,  the  first  prob¬ 
lem  taken  up  by  that  assemblage  was  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  Germany’s  former  colonies. 

Not  only  has  the  disposition  of  these  colonies  been 
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brought  to  the  fore,  but  the  policy  of  every  Euro¬ 
pean  Government  controlling  parts  of  Africa  has 
been  placed  under  review. 

Hitherto,  selfish  exploitation  of  the  resources 
and  the  labor  and  the  markets  of  Africa  has  been 
notoriously  common.  Here  and  there,  particularly 
in  British  territory,  the  interests  of  the  natives 
have  been  studied  and  advanced;  but  too  generally 
these  were  not  in  the  thinking  or  the  planning  of 
the  governments  and  the  varied  factors  operating 
in  Africa. 

The  World  War  was  launched  by  political  and 
commercial  oligarchies.  But  it  became  a  war  of  the 
common  man  protesting  and  fighting  against  the 
exploitation  and  control  of  the  many  by  the  few. 
It  has  witnessed  the  passing  of  kings  and  the 
apotheosis  of  the  people ;  and  groups  of  toilers, 
such  as  the  unions  of  Great  Britain,  have  formu¬ 
lated  demands  that  the  interests  of  the  natives  of 
Africa  be  safeguarded  and  promoted. 

Notice  is  being  served  on  the  governments  con¬ 
trolling  in  Africa  that  from  henceforth  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  natives  of  Africa  are  to  have  primary 
and  paramount  consideration,  and  that  there  must 
be  opportunities  furnished  them  for  education,  for 
industrial  advancement  and  for  the  opportunity 
of  ultimate  political  self-determination  and  control. 

No  sooner  had  the  armistice  been  signed  than 
nlans  were  made  to  re-establish  the  regular  mail 
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and  other  steamer  service  direct  with  Cape  Town 
and  other  African  ports.  The  passenger  lists  num¬ 
bered  thousands  who  sought  the  first  opportunity 
of  returning  to  Africa.  Many  were  obliged  to 
wait  four  months  for  passage. 

And  so  today  they  are  pressing  into  practically 
every  part  of  Africa.  Ex-soldiers,  ordinary  citi¬ 
zens,  agriculturists,  prospectors,  promoters,  adven¬ 
turers,  captains  and  generals  of  industry  and 
finance — and,  not  least  of  all,  the  ne’er-do-weels 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth — each  and  all  eager  to 
profit  by  the  exploitation  of  Africa.  It  is  clearly 
seen  that  the  period  of  rebuilding  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  following  the  war  will  make  large  demands 
for  the  raw  materials  which  Africa  furnishes  in 
ever-increasing  quantities.  The  output  of  hard 
and  other  useful  woods,  of  cocoa,  cotton,  sugar, 
oils,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  fully  a  hundred  million 
dollars  per  year,  can  easily  be  increased  several 
fold. 

In  1914,  the  outbreak  of  the  war  halted  the  build¬ 
ing  of  railways,  the  development  of  mines,  the  en¬ 
largement  of  many  industrial  enterprises.  Today, 
contracts  and  orders  are  being  renewed  and  en¬ 
larged,  and  the  entire  continent,  as  active,  taken 
all  together,  during  the  war  as  in  any  past  period, 
is  being  summoned  to  larger  endeavors  and  the 
tribes  to  more  general  participation  in  all  its  ac¬ 
tivities. 


A  generation  ago  commercial  and  political  Eu¬ 
rope  cared  little  or  nothing  whether  few  or  many 
aborigines  inhabited  the  forests  of  Africa  and  idled 
away  their  time.  But  it  cares  today.  For  years 
several  well-organized  labor-recruiting  bureaus  have 
been  sending  their  agents  into  every  tribe  of  south 
and  central  Africa  in  search  of  the  greatly  needed 
and  all  too  insufficient  labor  for  the  advancing  in¬ 
dustrial  demands.  Past  decades  and  centuries  wit¬ 
nessed  the  exportation  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  slaves  to  the  labor  markets  of  the  world,  and 
the  destruction  of  millions  in  the  processes  of  cap¬ 
ture,  transportation  and  oppression.  Today,  the 
factors  controlling  Africa  would  gladly  see  those 
tens  of  millions  and  their  descendants  available  in 
their  original  valleys — but  they  sigh  in  vain. 

The  original  method  of  exploitation  of  Africa 
was  that  the  white  man  should  secure  concessions 
and  own  the  land  and  employ  the  natives  to  till  it. 
But  that  method  is  being  superseded.  In  Nigeria 
and  other  parts  of  Africa,  it  has  been  found  advan¬ 
tageous  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  furnish 
the  seed  to  the  natives  and  then  to  direct  and  en¬ 
courage  their  cultivation  of  their  own  land.  This 
has  had  the  effect  of  lowering  costs  of  the  various 
products  and  increasing  the  total  production,  and 
has  the  very  great  advantage,  from  a  social  point 
of  view,  of  not  removing  the  native  far  from  his 
family. 
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All  this  is  meaning  an  awakened  African.  The 
raw  native  of  today  becomes  a  sophisticated  laborer 
tomorrow.  A  few  partly  educated  youths  from  vari¬ 
ous  schools,  if  not  continually  guarded  and  guided, 
tend  to  develop  a  strong  race  consciousness  and  an 
independence  of  action,  for  which  they  are  far  from 
fitted.  In  such  cities  as  Johannesburg  this  is  as¬ 
suming  an  alarming  proportion.  Strikes  by  white 
miners  a  few  years  ago  are  being  followed  by  strikes, 
by  native  laborers  and  industrial  problems  are  mul¬ 
tiplying. 

There  is  restlessness  under  class  legislation  which 
is  all  too  common.  This  is  manifesting  itself  in  the 
demand  that  the  prohibition  of  intoxicants  for  one 
class — the  natives — shall  be  accompanied  by  pro¬ 
hibition  for  the  other  class — the  whites — or  else 
that  it  be  removed.  A  resentment  against  injustice 
and  a  growing  race-consciousness  among  the  blacks 
are  accumulating.  Ethiopianism,  under  the  cry  of 
“Africa  for  the  Africans,”  is  a  growing  menace. 

It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  devastations 
of  the  white  man’s  liquor  in  Africa.  From  one 
American  city  a  million  and  a  half  gallons  of  rum 
were  shipped  to  the  West  Coast  in  a  single  year. 
When  there  has  been  prohibition  for  natives,  it  has 
been  ineffective  and  illicit  liquor  selling  has  assumed 
large  proportions.  As  many  as  six  hundred  whites 
have  been  in  jail  in  Johannesburg  at  one  time  on 
this  charge. 


But  this  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  vicious 
white  men  prey  upon  and  profit  from  the  natives. 
There  are  also  gambling,  commercialized  vice,  and 
other  forms  of  exploitation.  The  result  is  that  many 
of  the  natives  become  unfit  for  industry,  and  broken 
in  body  they  return  home  to  be  a  menace.  Or  they 
become  idlers  in  the  industrial  centers,  open  to  dis¬ 
content  or  to  employment  by  low-minded  whites  in 
their  nefarious  activities. 

The  operations  of  legitimate  industry,  as  of  legiti¬ 
mate  commerce,  in  Africa  are  not  of  themselves 
necessarily  evil.  Indeed,  if  accompanied  by  an  ac¬ 
tive  propaganda  by  Christian  forces,  they  are 
of  great  aid  in  uplifting  the  people.  But  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  religious  and  moral  teaching,  and  with¬ 
out  friends  throughout  the  major  part  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  it  is  unquestionable  that  Africa  is  worse  off 
by  this  industrial  exploitation  than  if  it  had  been 
left  alone. 

Islam  promises  to  be  a  greater  peril  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Egypt  has  the  largest  Mohammedan  Univer¬ 
sity  and  is  preparing  immense  propaganda  to  be 
sent  throughout  the  continent.  This  faith  seems 
likely  to  have  less  favorable  opportunities  in  Asiatic 
countries  than  before  the  war.  Its  leaders,  who 
claim  that  Africa  is  peculiarly  theirs,  will  redouble 
their  efforts  there  and  the  commercial  development 
of  the  continent  will  give  it  a  much  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  than  hitherto  it  has  had. 
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But  as  evangelical  Christianity  looks  over  the 
Continent  of  Africa,  astir  as  never  before  in  all 
phases  of  its  life,  it  can  or  should  behold  not  only 
new  problems  but  immense  and  inviting  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  native,  learning  his  new  work  under 
the  white  man,  is  becoming  awake  mentally.  Also 
he  is  feeling  the  need  of  a  friend  in  his  new  rela¬ 
tionship  and  gladly  enters  the  night  schools.  Repre¬ 
sentative  natives  from  distant  sections  are  congre¬ 
gated  in  comparatively  restricted  areas  and  are  thus 
easily  accessible.  The  natives  in  the  villages  feel 
the  throb  of  a  new  day  and  welcome  the  teachers, 
the  doctors  and  the  agricultural  instructors  who 
will  enable  them  to  increase  their  output  and  thus 
pay  the  taxes,  and  secure  the  supply  of  their  increas¬ 
ing  needs  without  going  far  from  home  to  earn  the 
money.  They  are  not  only  ready  for  the  Christian 
message;  many  of  their  tribes  are  actually  plead¬ 
ing  for  it.  In  some  parts  of  the  continent  strong 
movements  towards  Christianity  are  in  progress. 

So  far  only  one  native  in  ten  of  Africa’s  millions 
has  ever  heard  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  only  one 
in  a  hundred  has  become  a  Christian.  It  is  the 
Church’s  opportunity  and  obligation  today  to  in¬ 
crease  from  five  to  ten  fold  her  school  and  religious 
agencies,  her  preachers,  educators,  doctors,  nurses 
and  agriculturists,  and  to  see  that  social  engineers 
are  supplied  in  sufficient  numbers  to  lay  hold  upon 
the  entire  life  of  the  Africans  living  in  towns,  in 
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mines  and  other  industrial  centers,  so  that  every 
individual  in  the  vast  continent  shall  have  friends 
at  hand,  able  to  fit  him  adequately  for  Africa’s 
New  Day. 
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